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PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND AMERICAN EDITION. 



The first American edition of this work having been sold, 
and a second being called for, the publishers have acceded 
to requests made from various quarters that the book 
should be made more generally accessible by reissuing 
it in a cheaper and more convenient form. 

The principle of hereditary descent, by which the char- 
acteristics of races and species are preserved, is a funda- 
mental law of life, and the investigation of its action, 
limits, and causes, as displayed in both the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, is the task of biological science. 
Coupled with the principle of variation, it is the basis of 
the art of breeding and improving stock ; while these two 
agencies are held by Mr. Darwin and his school to afford 
the true clue to the origin of the numerous forms of life. 

To the operation of this principle, man is confessedly 
no exception ; those peculiarities, physical, intellectual, 
and moral, which distinguish the various races being per- 
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petuated by descent through all the generations of history. 
Yet there has been much confusion in people’s notions 
concerning the descent of mind in families. For, while, 
on the one hand, observing persons are constantly re- 
marking the obvious transmission of certain mental traits 
from parents to children, on the other hand there has been 
a general denial of the inheritance of talent ; in other 
words, it is held that, while certain mental characteristics 
are transmissible the characteristic of genius is not. 

It is clear, therefore, that what the subject required was 
a searching and systematic inquiry into the facts, and that 
has been now supplied by the present work. The following 
pages embody the result of the first vigorous and method- 
ical effort to treat the question in the true scientific spirit, 
and place it upon the proper inductive basis. Mr. Galton 
maintains that mind offers no exception to the principle 
of hereditary descent, and he makes out his case conclu- 
sively. He proves, by overwhelming evidence, that genius, 
talent, or whatever we term great mental capacity, follows 
the law of organic transmission— runs in families, and is 
an affair of blood and breed ; and that a sphere of phe- 
nomena, hitherto deemed capricious and defiant of rule, is 
nevertheless within the operation of ascertainable law. 

The argument has three stages. In the first there is an 
analysis of the elements of human greatness, and of the 
conditions that must conspire to its attainment. A scale 
of mental valuations is constructed as a basis for classifica- 
tion, and the method of arriving at generalized results in 
social phenomena is elucidated. An ingenious and simple 
notation is adopted which the reader will acquire with a 
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little attention, and will find of great service in prosecuting 
the discussion. 

In the second stage of his work, Mr. Galton enters 
upon a pains-taking and exhaustive research of the histo- 
rical data by which his thesis is supported. The question 
is here one of difficult detail respecting family affiliations, 
and could only be safely pursued in the home district. 
The number of great men and women of various types 
which England has produced, the intensity of the family 
feeling there, and the consequent completeness of the 
genealogical records, render that country an especially 
favorable field for such an investigation, and Mr. Galton 
has accordingly concentrated his labors upon it. The 
subjects of his inquiry have been judges, statesmen, com- 
manders, literary men, men of science, poets, musicians, 
painters, and divines. The results of this extensive re- 
search are given in alphabetical and tabulated forms, and 
they bring the author to the conclusion “ that a man’s 
natural abilities are derived by inheritance under exactly 
the same limitations as are the form and physical features 
of the whole organic world.” 

In the third part of his work Mr. Galton passes to a 
comparison of his results, and to the general conclusions 
which they appear to justify. He here considers the vari- 
ous agencies by which the descent of talent is counteract- 
ed, and is led to a consideration of the comparative worth 
of different races, and to the influences which affect the 
natural ability of nations. His problem is comprehensive 
and profound, involving as it does the causes of human 
advancement and degeneracy, and what may be termed 
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the dynamics of civilization. Of the interest of these 
topics it is unnecessary to speak ; of the ability with which 
they are treated the reader can judge; the work may be 
commended to the students of human nature as an origi- 
nal and valuable contribution to the science of mind in 
that larger aspect which it is now assuming as a result of 
modern inquiries. 



PREFACE. 



The idea of investigating the subject of hereditary genius 
occurred to me during the course of a purely ethnological 
inquiry, into the mental peculiarities of different races; 
when the fact, that characteristics cling to families, was 
so frequently forced on my notice as to induce me to pay 
especial attention to that branch of the subject. I began 
by thinking over the dispositions and achievements of my 
contemporaries at school, at college, and in after life, 
and was surprised to find how frequently ability seemed 
to go by descent. Then I made a cursory examination 
into the kindred of about four hundred illustrious men of 
all periods of history, and the results were such, in my 
own opinion, as completely to establish the theory that 
genius was hereditary, under limitations that required to 
be investigated. Thereupon I set to work to gather a 
large amount of carefully selected biographical data, and 
in the meantime wrote two articles on the subject, which 
appeared in Macmillan' s Magazine in June and in August, 
JSdS- I also attacked the subject from many different 
sides and sometimes with very minute inquiries, because 
it was long before the methods I finally adopted were 
matured. I mention all this, to show that the foundation 
for my theories is broader than appears in the book, and 
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as a partial justification if I have occasionally been be- 
trayed into speaking somewhat more confidently than the 
evidence I have adduced would warrant. 

I trust the reader will pardon a small percentage of 
error and inaccuracy, if it be so small as not to affect the 
general value of my results. No one can hate inaccuracy 
more than myself, or can have a higher idea of what an 
author owes to his readers, in respect to precision ; but, in 
a subject like this, it is exceedingly difficult to correct 
every mistake, and still more so to avoid omissions. I have 
often had to run my eyes over many pages of large biogra- 
phical dictionaries and volumes of memoirs to arrive at 
data, destined to be packed into half a dozen lines, in an 
appendix to one of my many chapters. 

The theory of hereditary genius, though usually scouted, 
has been advocated by a few writers in past as well as in 
modern times. But I may claim to be the first to treat 
the subject in a statistical manner, to arrive at numerical 
results, and to introduce the “ law of deviation from an 
average” into discussions on heredity. 

A great many subjects are discussed in the following 
pages, which go beyond the primary issue, — whether or 
no genius be hereditary. I could not refuse to consider 
them, because the bearings of the theory I advocate are 
too important to be passed over in silence. 



* * I am glad of this opportunity to correct a mistake in an article I pub- 
lished this spring, in Macmillan's Magazine , on the “ English Judges.” I gave 
in it, provisional results from unrevised data, corresponding to those in column 
E in the table p. 6l ; but by a clerical error in the computation, I made the 
entry under Sons more nearly equal to those under Fathers and Brothers, than 
it should have been. 
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HEREDITARY GENIUS. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

I PROPOSE to show in this book that a man’s natural 
abilities are derived by inheritance, under exactly the 
same limitations as are the form and physical features of 
the whole organic world. Consequently, as it is easy, 
notwithstanding those limitations, to obtain by careful 
selection a permanent breed of dogs or horses gifted with 
peculiar powers of running, or of doing anything else, so 
it would be quite practicable to produce a highly-gifted 
race of men by judicious marriages during several con- 
secutive generations. I shall show that social agencies of 
an ordinary character, whose influences are little suspected, 
are at this moment working towards the degradation of 
human nature, and that others are working towards its 
improvement. I conclude that each generation has enor- 
mous power over the natural gifts of those that follow, 
and maintain that it is a duty we owe to humanity to 
investigate the range of that power, and to exercise it 
in a way that, without being unwise towards ourselves, 
shall be most advantageous to future inhabitants of the 
earth. 
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I am aware that my views, which were first published 
four years ago in Macmillan' s Magazine (in June and 
August 1865), are in contradiction to general opinion ; but 
the arguments I then used have been since accepted, to my 
great gratification, by many of the highest authorities on 
heredity. In reproducing them, as I now do, in a much 
more elaborate form, and on a greatly enlarged basis of 
induction, I feel assured that, inasmuch as what I then 
wrote was sufficient to earn the acceptance of Mr. Darwin 
(“Variation under Domestication,” ii. 7), the increased 
amount of evidence submitted in the present volume is 
not likely to be gainsaid. 

The general plan of my argument is to show that high 
reputation is a pretty accurate test of high ability ; next 
to discuss the relationships of a large body of fairly 
eminent men — namely, the Judges of England from 1660 
to 1868, the Statesmen of the time of George III., and 
the Premiers during the last 100 years — and to obtain 
from these a general survey of the laws of heredity in 
respect to genius. Then I shall examine, in order, the 
kindred of the most illustrious Commanders, men of 
Literature and of Science, Poets, Painters, and Musicians, 
of whom history speaks. I shall also discuss the kindred 
of a certain selection of Divines and of modern Scholars. 
Then will follow a short chapter, by way of comparison, 
on the hereditary transmission of physical gifts, as deduced 
from the relationships of certain classes of Oarsmen and 
Wrestlers. Lastly, I shall collate my results, and draw 
conclusions. 

It will be observed that I deal with more than one 
grade of ability. Those upon whom the greater part of 
my volume is occupied, and on whose kinships my argu- 
ment is most securely based, have been generally reputed 
as endowed by nature with extraordinary genius. There 
are so few. of these men that, although they are scattered 
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throughout the whole historical period of human existence, 
their number does not amount to more than 400, and yet 
a considerable proportion of them will be found to be 
interrelated. 

Another grade of ability with which I deal is that which 
includes numerous highly eminent, and all the illustrious 
names of modern English history, whose immediate de- 
scendants are living among us, whose histories are popularly 
known, and whose relationships may readily be traced by 
the help of biographical dictionaries, peerages, and similar 
books of reference. 

A third and lower grade is that of the English J udges, 
massed together as a whole, for the purpose of the pre- 
fatory statistical inquiry of which I have already spoken. 
No one doubts that many of the ablest intellects of our 
race are to be found among the Judges; nevertheless the 
average ability of a J udge cannot be rated as equal to that 
of the lower of the two grades I have described. 

I trust the reader will make allowance for a large and 
somewhat important class of omissions I have felt myself 
compelled to make when treating of the eminent men 
of modern days. I am prevented by a sense of decorum 
from quoting names of their relations in contemporary life 
who are not recognised as public characters, although their 
abilities may be highly appreciated in private life. Still 
less consistent with decorum would it have been, to intro- 
duce the names of female relatives that stand in the same 
category. My case is so overpoweringly strong, that I am 
perfectly able to prove my point without having recourse 
to this class of evidence. Nevertheless, the reader should 
bear in mind that it exists ; and I beg he will do me 
the justice of allowing that I have not overlooked the 
whole of the evidence that does not appear in my pages. 
I am deeply conscious of the imperfection of my work, 
but my sins are those of omission, not of commission 
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Such errors as I may and must have made, which give 
a fictitious support to my arguments, are, I am confident, 
out of all proportion fewer than such omissions of facts as 
would have helped to establish them. 

I have taken little notice in this book of modern men 
of eminence who are not English, or at least well known 
to Englishmen. I feared, if I included large classes of 
foreigners, that I should make glaring errors. It requires 
a very great deal of labour to hunt out relationships, 
even with the facilities afforded to a countryman having 
access to persons acquainted with the various families ; 
much more would it have been difficult to hunt out the 
kindred of foreigners. I should have especially liked to 
investigate the biographies of Italians and Jews, both of 
whom appear to be rich in families of high intellectual 
breeds. Germany and America are also full of interest. 
It is a little less so with respect to France, where the 
Revolution and the guillotine made sad havoc among the 
progeny of her abler races. 

There is one advantage to a candid critic in my having 
left so large a field untouched ; it enables me to propose 
a test that any well-informed reader may easily adopt who 
doubts the fairness of my examples. He may most reason- 
ably suspect that I have been unconsciously influenced 
by my theories to select men whose kindred were most 
favourable to their support. If so, I beg he will test my 
impartiality as follows : — Let him take a dozen names of 
his own selection, as the most eminent in whatever pro- 
fession and in whatever country he knows most about, and 
let him trace out for himself their relations. It is necessary, 
as I find by experience, to take some pains to be sure that 
none, even of the immediate relatives, on either the male 
or female side, have been overlooked. If he does what 
I propose, I am confident he will be astonished at the 
completeness with which the results will confirm my 
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theory. I venture to speak with assurance, because it has 
often occurred to me to propose this very test to incre- 
dulous friends, and invariably, so far as my memory serves 
me, as large a proportion of the men who were named 
were discovered to have eminent relations, as the nature 
of my views on heredity would have led me to expect. 



CHAPTER II. 



CLASSIFICATION OF MEN ACCORDING TO THEIR 
REPUTATION. 

The arguments by which I endeavour to prove that 
genius is hereditary, consist in showing how large is the 
number of instances in which men who are more or less 
illustrious have eminent kinsfolk. It is necessary to have 
clear ideas on the two following matters before my argu- 
ments can be rightly appreciated. The first is the degree 
of selection implied by the words “eminent” and “illus- 
trious.” Does “eminent” mean the foremost in a hundred, 
in a thousand, or in what other number of men ? The 
second is the degree to which reputation may be accepted 
as a test of ability. 

It is essential that I, who write, should have a minimum 
qualification distinctly before my eyes whenever I employ 
the phrases “eminent” and the like, and that the reader 
should understand as clearly as myself the value I attach 
to those qualifications. An explanation of these words 
will be the subject of the present chapter. A subsequent 
chapter will be given to the discussion of how far 
“eminence” may be accepted as a criterion of natural 
gifts. It is almost needless for me to insist that the 
subjects of these two chapters are entirely distinct. 

I look upon social and professional life as a continuous 
examination. All are candidates for the good opinions of 
others, and for success in their several professions, and they 
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achieve success in proportion as the general estimate is 
large of their aggregate merits. In ordinary scholastic 
examinations marks are allotted in stated proportions to 
various specified subjects — so many for Latin, so many for 
Greek, so many for English history, and the rest. The 
world, in the same way, but almost unconsciously, allots 
marks to men. It gives them for originality of conception, 
for enterprise, for activity and energy, for administrative 
skill, for various acquirements, for power of literary ex- 
pression, for oratory, and much besides of general value, 
as well as for more specially professional merits. It does 
not allot these marks according to a proportion that can 
easily be stated in words, but there is a rough common- 
sense that governs its practice with a fair approximation 
to constancy. Those who have gained most of these 
tacit marks are ranked, by the common judgment of the 
leaders of opinion, as the foremost men of their day. 

The metaphor of an examination may be stretched much 
further. As there are alternative groups in any one of 
which a candidate may obtain honours, so it is with repu- 
tations — they may be made in law, literature, science, art, 
and in a host of other pursuits. Again : as the mere 
attainment of a general fair level will obtain no honours 
in an examination, no more will it do so in the struggle 
for eminence. A man must show conspicuous power in at 
least one subject in order to achieve a high reputation. 

Let us see how the world classifies people, after ex- 
amining each of them, in her patient, persistent manner, 
during the years of their manhood. How many men of 
“ eminence ” are there, and what proportion do they bear 
to the whole community ? 

I will begin by analysing a very painstaking biographical 
handbook, lately published by Routledge and Co., called 
“ Men of the Time.” Its intention, which is very fairly 
and honestly carried out, is to include none but those 
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whom the world honours for their ability. The catalogue 
of names is 2,500, and a full half of it consists of American 
and Continental celebrities. It is well I should give in a 
foot-note 1 an analysis of its contents, in order to show the 
exhaustive character of its range. The numbers I have 
prefixed to each class are not strictly accurate, for I 
measured them off rather than counted them, but they 
are quite close enough. The same name often appears 
under more than one head. 

On looking over the book, I am surprised to find how 
large a proportion of the “Men of the Time” are past 
middle age. It appears that in the cases of high (but by 
no means in that of the highest) merit, a man must outlive 
the age of fifty to be sure of being widely appreciated. 
It takes time for an able man, born in the humbler ranks 
of life, to emerge from them and to take his natural posi- 
tion. It would not, therefore, be just to compare the 
numbers of Englishmen in the book with that of the whole 
adult male population of the British isles ; but it is neces- 
sary to confine our examination to those of the celebrities 
who are past fifty years of age, and to compare their number 
with that of the whole male population who are also above 
fifty years. I estimate, from examining a large part of 
the book, that there are about 850 of these men, and that 

1 Contents of the “ Dictionary of Men of the Time," Ed. 1865 : — 

62 actors, singers, dancers, &c.; 7 agriculturists; 71 antiquaries, archae- 
ologists, numismatists, &c. ; 20 architects; 120 artists (painters and designers); 
950 authors ; 400 divines ; 43 engineers and mechanicians ; 10 engravers ; 
140 lawyers, judges, barristers, and legists ; 94 medical practitioners, physi- 
cians, surgeons, and physiologists ; 39 merchants, capitalists, manufacturers, 
and traders ; 168 military officers ; 12 miscellaneous ; 7 moral and meta- 
physical philosophers, logicians ; 32 musicians and composers ; 67 naturalists, 
botanists, zoologists, &c. ; 36 naval officers ; 40 philologists and ethnologists ; 
60 poets (but also included in authors) ; 60 political and social economists and 
philanthropists ; 154 men of science, astronomers, chemists, geologists, mathe- 
maticians, &c. ; 29 sculptors ; 64 sovereigns, members of royal families, &c. ; 
376 statesmen, diplomatists, colonial governors, &c. ; 76 travellers and 
geographers. 
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5oo of them are decidedly well known to persons familiar 
with literary and scientific society. Now, there are about 
two millions of adult males in the British isles above fifty 
years of age ; consequently, the total number of the “ Men 
of the Time” are as 425 to a million, and the more select 
part of them as 250 to a million. .> 

The qualifications for belonging to what I call the more 
select part are, in my mind, that a man should have dis- 
tinguished himself pretty frequently either by purely 
original work, or as a leader of opinion. I wholly exclude 
notoriety obtained by a single act. This is a fairly well- 
defined line, because there is not room for many men to 
be eminent. Each interest or idea has its mouthpiece, and 
a man who has attained and can maintain his position as 
the representative of a party or an idea, naturally becomes 
much more conspicuous than his coadjutors who are nearly 
equal but inferior in ability. This is eminently the case 
in positions where eminence may be won by official acts. 
The balance may be turned by a grain that decides whether 
A, B, or C shall be promoted to a vacant post. The man 
who obtains it has opportunities of distinction denied to 
the others. I do not, however, take much note of official 
rank. People who have left very great names behind them 
have mostly done so through non-professional labours. I 
certainly should not include mere officials, except of the 
highest ranks, and in open professions, among my select 
list of eminent men. 

Another estimate of the proportion of eminent men to 
the whole population was made on a different basis, and 
gave much the same result. I took the obituary of the 
year 1868, published in the Times on January 1st, 1869, 
and found in it about fifty names of men of the more 
select class. This was in one sense a broader, and in 
another a more rigorous selection than that which I have 
just described. It was broader, because I included the 
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names of many whose abilities were high, but who died 
too young to have earned the wide reputation they de- 
served ; and it was more rigorous, because I excluded old 
men who had earned distinction in years gone by, but had 
not shown themselves capable in later times to come again 
to the front. On the first ground, it was necessary to lower 
the limit of the age of the population with whom they 
should be compared. Forty-five years of age seemed to 
me a fair limit, including, as it was supposed to do, a year 
or two of broken health preceding decease. Now, 210,000 
males die annually in the British isles above the age of 
forty-five ; therefore, the ratio of the more select portion of 
the “ Men of the Time” on these data is as 50 to 210,000, 
or as 238 to a million. 

Thirdly, I consulted obituaries of many years back, 
when the population of these islands was much smaller, 
and they appeared to me to lead to similar conclusions, 
viz. that 250 to a million is an ample estimate. 

There would be no difficulty in making a further selec- 
tion out of these, to any degree of rigour. We could 
select the 200, the 100, or the 50 best out of the 250, 
without much uncertainty. But I do not see my way to 
work downwards. If I were asked to choose the thousand 
per million best men, I should feel we had descended to 
a level where there existed no sure data for guidance, 
where accident and opportunity had undue influence, and 
where it was impossible to distinguish general eminence 
from local reputation, or from mere notoriety. 

These considerations define the sense in which I propose 
to employ the word “eminent.” When I speak of an 
eminent man, I mean one who has achieved a position 
that is attained by only 250 persons in each million of 
men, or by one person in each 4,000. 4,000 is a very 

large number — difficult for persons to realize who are 
not. accustomed to deal with great assemblages. On the 
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most brilliant of starlight nights there are never so many 
as 4,000 stars visible to the naked eye at the same time ; 
yet we feel it to be an extraordinary distinction to a star 
to be accounted as the brightest in the sky. This, be it 
remembered, is my narrowest area of selection. I propose 
to introduce no name whatever into my lists of kinsmen 
(unless it be marked off from the rest by brackets) that is 
less distinguished. 

The mass of those with whom I deal are far more 
rigidly selected — many are as one in a million, and not 
a few as one of many millions. I use the term “illus- 
trious ” when speaking of these. They are men whom the 
whole intelligent part of the nation mourns when they die ; 
who have, or deserve to have, a public funeral ; and who 
rank in future ages as historical characters. 

Permit me to add a word upon the meaning of a million, 
being a number so enormous as to be difficult to conceive. 
It is well to have a standard by which to realize it. Mine 
will be understood by many Londoners ; it is as follows : — 
One summer day I passed the afternoon in Bushey Park 
to see the magnificent spectacle of its avenue of horse- 
chestnut trees, a mile long, in full flower. As the hours 
passed by, it occurred to me to try to count the number 
of spikes of flowers facing the drive on one side of the 
long avenue — I mean all the spikes that were visible in 
full sunshine on one side of the road. Accordingly, I fixed 
upon a tree of average bulk and flower, and drew ima- 
ginary lines — first halving the tree, then quartering, and 
so on, until I arrived at a subdivision that was not too 
large to allow of my counting the spikes of flowers it 
included. I did this with three different trees, and arrived 
at pretty much the same result : as well as I recollect, the 
three estimates were as nine, ten, and eleven. Then I 
counted the trees in the avenue, and, multiplying all to- 
gether, I found the spikes to be just about 100,000 in 
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Dumber. Ever since then, whenever a million is mentioned, 
I recall the long perspective of the avenue of Bushey Park, 
with its stately chestnuts clothed from top to bottom with 
spikes of flowers, bright in the sunshine, and I imagine a 
similarly continuous floral band, of ten miles in length. 

In illustration of the value of the extreme rigour 
implied by a selection of one in a million, I will take 
the following instance. The Oxford and Cambridge boat- 
race excites almost a national enthusiasm, and the men 
who represent their Universities as competing crews have 
good reason to be proud of being the selected champions 
of such large bodies. The crew of each boat consists of 
eight men, selected out of about 800 students ; namely, the 
available undergraduates of about two successive years. In 
other words, the selection that is popularly felt to be so 
strict, is only as one in a hundred. Now, suppose there 
had been so vast a number of universities that it would 
have been possible to bring together 800 men, each of 
whom had pulled in a University crew, and that from this 
body the eight best were selected to form a special crew 
of comparatively rare merit : the selection of each of these 
would be as I to 10,000 ordinary men. Let this process 
be repeated, and then, and not till then, do you arrive at 
a superlative crew, representing selections of one in a 
million. This is a perfectly fair deduction, because the 
youths at the Universities are a hap-hazard collection 
of men, so far as regards their thews and sinews. No 
one is sent to a University on account of his powerful 
muscle. Or, to put the same facts into another form : — 
it would require a period of no less than 200 years, before 
either University could furnish eight men, each of whom 
would have sufficient boating eminence to rank as one of 
the medium crew. Twenty thousand years must elapse 
before eight men could be furnished, each of whom would 
have the rank of the superlative crew. 
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It is, however, quite another matter with respect to brain 
power, for, as I shall have occasion to show, the Uni- 
versities attract to themselves a large proportion of the 
eminent scholastic talent of all England. There are 
nearly a quarter of a million males in Great Britain who 
arrive each year at the proper age for going to the Uni- 
versity: therefore, if Cambridge, for example, received 
°nly one in every five of the ablest scholastic intellects, 
she would be able, in every period of ten years, to boast 
°f the fresh arrival of an undergraduate, the rank of whose 
scholastic eminence was that of one in a million. 
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CHAPTER III. 



CLASSIFICATION OF MEN ACCORDING TO THEIR 
NATURAL GIFTS. 

I have no patience with the hypothesis occasionally ex- 
pressed, and often implied, especially in tales written to 
teach children to be good, that babies are born pretty 
much alike, and that the sole agencies in creating dif- 
ferences between boy and boy, and man and man, are 
steady application and moral effort. It is in the most 
unqualified manner that I object to pretensions of natural 
equality. The experiences of the nursery, the school, the 
University, and of professional careers, are a chain of 
proofs to the contrary. I acknowledge freely the great 
power of education and social influences in developing 
the active powers of the mind, just as I acknowledge the 
effect of use in developing the muscles of a blacksmith’s 
arm, and no further. Let the blacksmith labour as he 
will, he will find there are certain feats beyond his pow r er 
that are well within the strength of a man of herculean 
make, even although the latter may have led a sedentary 
life. Some years ago, the Highlanders held a grand 
gathering in Holland Park, where they challenged all 
England to compete with them in their games of strength. 
The challenge was accepted, and the well-trained men of 
the hills were beaten in the foot-race by a youth who 
was stated to be a pure Cockney, the clerk of a London 
banker. 
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Everybody who has trained himself to physical exercises 
discovers the extent of his muscular powers to a nicety. 
When he begins to walk, to row, to use the dumb bells, 
°r to run, he finds to his great delight that his thews 
strengthen, and his endurance of fatigue increases day after 
day. So long as he is a novice, he perhaps flatters himself 
there is hardly an assignable limit to the education of his 
muscles ; but the daily gain is soon discovered to diminish, 
and at last it vanishes altogether. His maximum per- 
formance becomes a rigidly determinate quantity. He 
learns to an inch, how high or how far he can jump, when 
he has attained the highest state of training. He learns 
to half a pound, the force he can exert on the dyna- 
mometer, by compressing it. He can strike a blow against 
the machine used to measure impact, and drive its index 
to a certain graduation, but no further. So it is in running, 
in rowing, in walking, and in every other form of physical 
exertion. There is a definite limit to the muscular powers 
of every man, which he cannot by any education or 
exertion overpass. 

This is precisely analogous to the experience that every 
student has had of the working of his mental powers. 
The eager boy, when he first goes to school and confronts 
intellectual difficulties, is astonished at his progress. He 
glories in his newly-developed mental grip and growing 
capacity for application, and, it may be, fondly believes 
J t to be within his reach to become one of the heroes who 
have left their mark upon the history of the world. The 
years go by ; he competes in the examinations of school 
and college, over and over again with his fellows, and soon 
finds his place among them. He knows he can beat such 
and such of his competitors ; that there are some with 
whom he runs on equal terms, and others whose intellectual 
feats he cannot even approach. Probably his vanity still 
continues to tempt him, by whispering in a new strain. It 
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tells him that classics, mathematics, and other subjects 
taught in universities, are mere scholastic specialities, and 
no test of the more valuable intellectual powers. It 
reminds him of numerous instances of persons who had 
been unsuccessful in the competitions of youth, but who 
had shown powers in after-life that made them the foremost 
men of their age. Accordingly, with newly furbished hopes, 
and with all the ambition of twenty-two years of age, he 
leaves his University and enters a larger field of compe- 
tition. The same kind of experience awaits him here that 
he has already gone through. Opportunities occur — they 
occur to every man — and he finds himself incapable ot 
grasping them. He tries, and is tried in many things. In 
a few years more, unless he is incurably blinded by self- 
conceit, he learns precisely of what performances he is 
capable, and what other enterprises lie beyond his compass/ 
When he reaches mature life, he is confident only within 
certain limits, and knows, or ought to know, himself just 
as he is probably judged of by the world, with all his 
unmistakeable weakness and all his undeniable strength. 
He is no longer tormented into hopeless efforts by the 
fallacious promptings of overweening vanity, but he limits 
his undertakings to matters below the level of his reach, 
and finds true moral repose in an honest conviction that 
he is engaged in as much good work as his nature has 
rendered him capable of performing. 

There can hardly be a surer evidence of the enormous 
difference between the intellectual capacity of men, than 
the prodigious differences in the numbers of marks ob- 
tained by those who gain mathematical honours at Cam- 
bridge. I therefore crave permission to speak at some 
length upon this subject, although the details are dry and 
of little general interest. There are between 400 and 450 
students who take their degrees in each year, and of these, 
about 100 succeed in gaining honours in mathematics, and 
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are ranged by the examiners in strict order of merit. 
About the first forty of those who take mathematical 
honours are distinguished by the title of wranglers, and it 
ls a decidedly creditable thing to be even a low wrangler ; 
>t will secure a fellowship in a small college. It must be 
carefully borne in mind that the distinction of being the 
hcst in this list of honours, or what is called the senior 
wrangler of the year, means a vast deal more than being 
the foremost mathematician of 400 or 450 men taken at 
hap-hazard. No doubt the large bulk of Cambridge men 
are taken almost at hap-hazard. A boy is intended by 
his parents for some profession ; if that profession be either 
the Church or the Bar, it used to be almost requisite, and 
lt is still important, that he should be sent to Cambridge 
or Oxford. These youths may justly be considered as 
having been taken at hap-hazard. But there are many 
others who have fairly won their way to the Universities, 
and are therefore selected from an enormous area. Fully 
one-half of the wranglers have been boys of note at their 
respective schools, and, conversely, almost all boys of note 
at schools find their way to the Universities. Hence it is 
that among their comparatively small number of students, 
the Universities include the highest youthful scholastic 
ability of all England. The senior wrangler, in each suc- 
cessive year, is the chief of these as regards mathematics, 
and this, the highest distinction, is, or was, continually 
won by youths who had no mathematical training of 
miportance before they went to Cambridge. All their 
instruction had been received during the three years of 
their residence at the University. Now, I do not say 
anything here about the merits or demerits of Cambridge 
mathematical studies having been directed along a too 
narrow groove, or about the presumed disadvantages of 
ranging candidates in strict order of merit, instead of 
grouping them, as at Oxford, in classes, where their names 
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appear alphabetically arranged. All I am concerned with 
here are the results ; and these are most appropriate to 
my argument. The youths start on their three years’ 
race as fairly as possible. They are then stimulated to 
run by the most powerful inducements; namely, those of 
competition, of honour, and of future wealth (for a good 
fellowship is wealth) ; and at the end of the three years 
they are examined most rigorously according to a system 
that they all understand and are equally well prepared 
for. The examination lasts five and a half hours a day 
for eight days. All the answers are carefully marked by 
the examiners, who add up the marks at the end and 
range the candidates in strict order of merit. The fair- 
ness and thoroughness of Cambridge examinations have 
never had a breath of suspicion cast upon them. 

Unfortunately for my purposes, the marks are not 
published. They are not even assigned on a uniform 
system, since each examiner is permitted to employ his 
own scale of marks ; but whatever scale he uses, the 
results as to proportional merit are the same. I am 
indebted to a Cambridge examiner for a copy of his marks 
in respect to two examinations, in which the scales of 
marks were so alike as to make it easy, by a slight pro- 
portional adjustment, to compare the two together. This 
was, to a certain degree, a confidential communication, so 
that it would be improper for me to publish anything 
that would identify the years to which these marks refer. 
I simply give them as groups of figures, sufficient to show 
the enormous differences of merit. The lowest man in 
the list of honours gains less than 300 marks ; the lowest 
wrangler gains about 1,500 marks ; and the senior wrangler, 
in one of the lists now before me, gained more than 7,500 
marks. Consequently, the lowest wrangler has more than 
five times the merit of the lowest junior optime, and less 
than one-fifth the merit of the senior wrangler. 
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Scale of merit among the men who obtain mathematical honours at 

Cambridge. 

The results of two years are thrown into a single table. 

The tctal number of marks obtainable in each year was 17,000. 



Number of marks obtained by 
candidates. 


Number of candidates in the two 
years, taken together, who obtained 
those marks. 


Under 500 


24 1 


500 to 1,000 


74 


1,000 to 1,500 


38 


1,500 to 2,000 


21 


2,000 to 2,500 


11 


2,500 to 3,000 


8 


3,000 to 3,500 


11 


3,500 to 4,000 


5 


4,000 to 4,500 


2 


4,500 to 5,000 


1 


5,000 to 5,500 


3 


5,500 to 6,000 


1 


6,000 to 6,500 


0 


6,500 to 7,000 


0 


7,000 to 7,500 


0 


7,500 to 8,000 


1 

200 



The precise number of marks obtained by the senior 
wrangler in the more remarkable of these two years was 
7,634; by the second wrangler in the same year, 4,123; 
and by the lowest man in the list of honours, only 237. 
Consequently, the senior wrangler obtained nearly twice 
as many marks as the second wrangler, and more than 
thirty-two times as many as the lowest man. I have 
received from another examiner the marks of a year in 
which the senior wrangler was conspicuously eminent. 



1 I have included in this table only the first ioo men in each year. The 
omitted residue is too small to be important. I have omitted it lest, if the 
Precise numbers of honour men were stated, those numbers would have served 
to identify the years. For reasons already given, I desire to afford no data to 
serve that purpose. 
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He obtained 9,422 marks, whilst the second in the same 
year — whose merits were by no means inferior to those 
of second wranglers in general — obtained only 5,642. The 
man at the bottom of the same honour list had only 309 
marks, or one-thirtieth the number of the senior wrangler. 
I have some particulars of a fourth very remarkable year, 
in which the senior wrangler obtained no less than ten 
times as many marks as the second wrangler, in the 
“problem paper.” Now, I have discussed with practised 
examiners the question of how far the numbers of marks 
may be considered as proportionate to the mathematical 
power of the candidate, and am assured they are strictly 
proportionate as regards the lower places, but do not afford 
full justice to the highest. In other words, the senior 
wranglers above mentioned had more than thirty, or thirty- 
two times the ability of the lowest men on the lists of 
honours. They would be able to grapple with problems 
more than thirty-two times as difficult; or when dealing 
with subjects of the same difficulty, but intelligible to 
all, would comprehend them more rapidly in perhaps the 
square root of that proportion. It is reasonable to expect 
that marks would do some injustice to the very best men, 
because a very large part of the time of the examination 
is taken up by the mechanical labour of writing. When- 
ever the thought of the candidate outruns his pen, he gains 
no advantage from his excess of promptitude in conception. 
I should, however, mention that some of the ablest men 
have shown their superiority by comparatively little writing. 
They find their way at once to the root of the difficulty in 
the problems that are set, and, with a few clean, apposite, 
powerful strokes, succeed in proving they can overthrow it, 
and then they go on to another question. Every word 
they write tells. Thus, the late Mr. H. Leslie Ellis, who 
was a brilliant senior wrangler in 1840, and whose name 
is familiar to many generations of Cambridge men as a 
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prodigy of universal genius, did not even remain duiing 
the full period in the examination room : his health was 
weak, and he had to husband his strength. 

The mathematical powers of the last man on the list of 
honours, which are so low when compared with those of 
a senior wrangler, are mediocre, or even above mediocrity, 
when compared with the gifts of Englishmen generally. 
Though the examination places 100 honour men above 
him, it puts no less than 300 “ poll men ” below him. 
Even if we go so far as to allow that 200 out of the 300 
refuse to work hard enough to get honours, there will 
remain 100 who, even if they worked hard, could not 
get them. Every tutor knows how difficult it is to drive 
abstract conceptions, even of the simplest kind, into the 
brains of most people — how feeble and hesitating is their 
mental grasp — how easily their brains are mazed — how 
incapable they are of precision and soundness of know- 
ledge. It often occurs to persons familiar with some 
scientific subject to hear men and women of mediocre gifts 
relate to one another what they have picked up about it 
from some lecture — say at the Royal Institution, where 
they have sat for an hour listening with delighted attention 
to an admirably lucid account, illustrated by experiments 
of the most perfect and beautiful character, in all of which 
they expressed themselves intensely gratified and highly 
instructed. It is positively painful to hear what they say. 
Their recollections seem to be a mere chaos of mist and 
misapprehension, to which some sort of shape and organi- 
zation has been given by the action of their own pure 
fancy, altogether alien to what the lecturer intended to 
convey. The average mental grasp even of what is called 
a well-educated audience, will be found to be ludicrously 
small when rigorously tested. 

In stating the differences between man and man, let it 
not be supposed for a moment that mathematicians are 
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necessarily one-sided in their natural gifts. There are 
numerous instances of the reverse, of whom the following 
will be found, as instances of hereditary genius, in the 
appendix to my chapter on “ SCIENCE.” I would espe- 
cially name Leibnitz, as being universally gifted ; but 
Ampere, Arago, Condorcet, and DAlembert, were all of 
them very far more than mere mathematicians. Nay, 
since the range of examination at Cambridge is so ex- 
tended as to include other subjects besides mathematics, 
the differences of ability between the highest and lowest 
of the successful candidates, is yet more glaring than what 
I have already described. We still find, on the one hand, 
mediocre men, whose whole energies are absorbed in getting 
their 237 marks for mathematics ; and, on the other hand, 
some few senior wranglers who are at the same time high 
classical scholars and much more besides. Cambridge has 
afforded such instances. Its lists of classical honours are 
comparatively of recent date, but other evidence is obtain- 
able from earlier times of their occurrence. Thus, Dr. 
George Butler, the Head Master of Harrow for very many 
years, including the period when Byron was a schoolboy, 
(father of the present Head Master, and of other sons, two 
of whom are also head masters of great public schools,) 
must have obtained that classical office on account of his 
eminent classical ability ; but Dr. Butler was also senior 
wrangler in 1794, the year when Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst 
was second. Both Dr. Kaye, the late Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Sir E. Alderson, the late judge, were the senior 
wranglers and the first classical prizemen of their respective 
years. Since 1824, when the classical tripos was first esta- 
blished, the late Mr. Goulburn (brother of Dr. Goulburn, 
Dean of Norwich, and son of the well-known Serjeant 
Goulburn ! ) was second wrangler in 1835, an d senior classic 
of the same year. But in more recent times, the necessary 
labour of preparation, in order to acquire the highest 
1 Erroneous; corrected at p. 301. 
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niathematical places, has become so enormous that there 
has been a wider differentiation of studies. There is no 
longer time for a man to acquire the necessary knowledge to 
succeed to the first place in more than one subject. There 
are, therefore, no instances of a man being absolutely first 
in both examinations, but a few can be found of high 
eminence in both classics and mathematics, as a reference 
to the lists published in the “ Cambridge Calendar” will 
show. The best of these more recent degrees appears to 
be that of Dr. Barry, late Principal of Cheltenham, and 
now Principal of King’s College, London (the son of the 
eminent architect. Sir Charles Barry, and brother of Mr. 
Edward Barry, who succeeded his father as architect). He 
was fourth wrangler and seventh classic of his year. 

In whatever way we may test ability, we arrive at equally 
enormous intellectual differences. Lord Macaulay ( see under 
“ Literature ” for his remarkable kinships) had one of 
the most tenacious of memories. He was able to recall 
many pages of hundreds of volumes by various authors, 
which he had acquired by simply reading them over. An 
average man could not certainly carry in his memory one 
thirty-second — ay, or one hundredth — part as much as 
Lord Macaulay. The father of Seneca had one of the 
greatest memories on record in ancient times ( see under 
“ Literature ” for his kinships). Porson, the Greek 
scholar, was remarkable for this gift, and, I may add, the 
“Porson memory” was hereditary in that family. In 
statesmanship, generalship, literature, science, poetry, art, 
just the same enormous differences are found between man 
a nd man ; and numerous instances recorded in this book, 
will show in how small degree, eminence, either in these or 
any other class of intellectual powers, can be considered 
as due to purely special powers. They are rather to be 
considered in those instances as the result of concentrated 
efforts, made by men who are widely gifted. People lay 
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too much stress on apparent specialities, thinking over* 
rashly that, because a man is devoted to some particular 
pursuit, he could not possibly have succeeded in anything 
else. They might just as well say that, because a youth 
had fallen desperately in love with a brunette, he could not 
possibly have fallen in love with a blonde. He may or 
may not have more natural liking for the former type of 
beauty than the latter, but it is as probable as not that the 
affair was mainly or wholly due to a general amorousness 
of disposition. It is just the same with special pursuits. 
A gifted man is often capricious and fickle before he selects 
his occupation, but when it has been chosen, he devotes 
himself to it with a truly passionate ardour. After a man 
of genius has selected his hobby, and so adapted himself 
to it as to seem unfitted for any other occupation in life, 
and to be possessed of but one special aptitude, I often 
notice, with admiration, how well he bears himself when 
circumstances suddenly thrust him into a strange position. 
He will display an insight into new conditions, and a power 
of dealing with them, with which even his most intimate 
friends were unprepared to accredit him. Many a pre- 
sumptuous fool has mistaken indifference and neglect for 
incapacity ; and in trying to throw a man of genius on 
ground where he was unprepared for attack, has himself 
received a most severe and unexpected fall. I am sure 
that no one who has had the privilege of mixing in the 
society of the abler men of any great capital, or who is 
acquainted with the biographies of the heroes of history, 
can doubt the existence of grand human animals, of natures 
pre-eminently noble, of individuals born to be kings of men. 
I have been conscious of no slight misgiving that I was 
committing a kind of sacrilege whenever, in the preparation 
of materials for this book, I had occasion to take the 
measurement of modern intellects vastly superior to my 
own, or to criticise the genius of the most magnificent 
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historical specimens of our race. It was a process that 
constantly recalled to me a once familiar sentiment in 
bygone days of African travel, when I used to take alti- 
tudes of the huge cliffs that domineered above me as I 
travelled along their bases, or to map the mountainous 
landmarks of unvisited tribes, that loomed in faint grandeur 
beyond my actual horizon. 

I have not cared to occupy myself much with people 
whose gifts are below the average, but they would be an 
interesting study. The number of idiots and imbeciles 
among the twenty million inhabitants of England and 
Wales is approximately estimated at 50,000, or as 1 in 
400. Dr. Seguin, a great French authority on these 
batters, states that more than thirty per cent, of idiots 
a nd imbeciles, put under suitable instruction, have been 
taught to conform to social and moral law, and rendered 
capable of order, of good feeling, and of working like the 
third of an average man. He says that more than forty 
per cent, have become capable of the ordinary transactions 
of life, under friendly control ; of understanding moral and 
social abstractions, and of working like two-thirds of a man. 
And, lastly, that from twenty-five to thirty per cent, come 
nearer and nearer to the standard of manhood, till some 
of them will defy the scrutiny of good judges, when com- 
pared with ordinaiy young men and women. In the order 
next above idiots and imbeciles are a large number of 
milder cases scattered among private families and kept out 
of sight, the existence of whom is, however, well known 
to relatives and friends ; they are too silly to take a part 
m general society, but are easily amused with some trivial, 
harmless occupation. Then comes a class of whom the 
Lord Dundreary of the famous play may be considered 
a representative ; and so, proceeding through successive 
grades, we gradually ascend to mediocrity. I know two 
good instances of hereditary silliness short of imbecility, 
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and have reason to believe I could easily obtain a large 
number of similar facts. 

To conclude, the range of mental power between — I will 
not say the highest Caucasian and the lowest savage — but 
between the greatest and least of English intellects, is 
enormous. There is a continuity of natural ability reaching 
from one knows not what height, and descending to one can 
hardly say what depth. I propose in this chapter to range 
men according to their natural abilities, putting them into 
classes separated by equal degrees of merit, and to show 
the relative number of individuals included in the several 
classes. Perhaps some persons might be inclined to make 
an offhand guess that the number of men included in the 
several classes would be pretty equal. If he thinks so, I 
can assure him he is most egregiously mistaken. 

The method I shall employ for discovering all this, is an 
application of the very curious theoretical law of “ deviation 
from an average.” First, I will explain the law, and then 
I will show that the production of natural intellectual gifts 
comes justly within its scope. 

The law is an exceedingly general one. M. Quetelet, 
the Astronomer- Royal of Belgium, and the greatest 
authority on vital and social statistics, has largely used it 
in his inquiries. He has also constructed numerical tables, 
by which the necessary calculations can be easily made, 
whenever it is desired to have recourse to the law. Those 
who wish to learn more than I have space to relate, should 
consult his work, which is a very readable octavo volume, 
and deserves to be far better known to statisticians than it 
appears to be. Its title is “ Letters on Probabilities,” trans- 
lated by Downes. Layton and Co. London: 1849. 

So much has been published in recent years about 
statistical deductions, that I am sure the reader will be 
prepared to assent freely to the following hypothetical 
case : — Suppose a large island inhabited by a single race, 
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who intermarried freely, and who had lived for many 
generations under constant conditions ; then the average 
Height of the male adults of that population would un- 
doubtedly be the same year after year. Also — still arguing 
from the experience of modern statistics, which are found 
io give constant results in far less carefully-guarded 
examples — we should undoubtedly find, year after year, 
the same proportion maintained between the number of 
men of different heights. I mean, if the average stature 
w as found to be sixty-six inches, and if it was also found 
m any one year that ioo per million exceeded seventy- 
ei ght inches, the same proportion of ioo per million would 
be closely maintained in all other years. An equal con- 
stancy of proportion would be maintained between any 
other limits of height we pleased to specify, as between 
seventy-one and seventy-two inches ; between seventy-two 
and seventy-three inches ; and so on. Statistical expe- 
riences are so invariably confirmatory of what I have 
stated would probably be the case, as to make it unneces- 
sary to describe analogous instances. Now, at this point, 
the law of deviation from an average steps in. It shows 
that the number per million whose heights range between 
seventy-one and seventy-two inches (or between any other 
limits we please to name) can be predicted from the previous 
datum of the average, and of any one other fact, such as 
that of ioo per million exceeding seventy-eight inches. 

The diagram on p. 28 will make this more intelligible. 
Suppose a million of the men to stand in turns, with their 
hacks against a vertical board of sufficient height, and 
their heights to be dotted off upon it. The board would 
then present the appearance shown in the diagram. The 
line of average height is that which divides the dots into 
two equal parts, and stands, in the case we have assumed, 
at the height of sixty-six inches. The dots will be found 
to be ranged so symmetrically on either side of the line of 
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average, that the lower half of the diagram will be almost 
a precise reflection of the upper. Next, let a hundred dots 

be counted from above 
downwards, and let a line 
be drawn below them. Ac- 
cording to the conditions, 
this line will stand at the 
height of seventy -eight 
inches. Using the data 
afforded by these two 
lines, it is possible, by the 
help of the law of devia- 
tion from an average, to 
reproduce, with extraordi- 
nary closeness, the entire 
system of dots on the 
board. 

M. Quetelet gives tables 
in which the uppermost 
line, instead of cutting off 
ioo in a million, cuts off 
only one in a million. He divides the intervals between 
that line and the line of average, into eighty equal divi- 
sions, and gives the number of dots that fall within each 
of those divisions. It is easy, by the help of his tables, 
to calculate what would occur under any other system of 
classification we pleased to adopt. 

This law of deviation from an average is perfectly general 
in its application. Thus, if the marks had been made by 
bullets fired at a horizontal line stretched in front of the 
target, they would have been distributed according to the 
same law. Wherever there is a large number of similar 
events, each due to the resultant influences of the same 
variable conditions, two effects will follow. First, the 
average value of those events will be constant ; and, 
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secondly, the deviations of the several events from the 
average, will be governed by this law (which is, in prin- 
c iple, the same as that which governs runs of luck at a 

gaming-table). 

The nature of the conditions affecting the several events 
raust, I say, be the same. It clearly would not be proper 
to combine the heights of men belonging to two dissimilar 
races, in the expectation that the compound results would 
be governed by the same constants. A union of two dis- 
similar systems of dots would produce the same kind of 
confusion as if half the bullets fired at a target had been 
directed to one mark, and the other half to another mark. 
Nay, an examination of the dots would show to a person, 
ignorant of what had occurred, that such had been the 
case, and it would be possible, by aid of the law, to dis- 
entangle two or any moderate number of superimposed 
series of marks. The law may, therefore, be used as a 
most trustworthy criterion, whether or no the events of 
which an average has been taken, are due to the same or 
to dissimilar classes of conditions. 

I selected the hypothetical case of a race of men living 
on an island and freely intermarrying, to ensure the con- 
ditions under which they were all supposed to live, being 
uniform in character. It will now be my aim to show there 
is sufficient uniformity in the inhabitants of the British Isles 
to bring them fairly within the grasp of this law. 

For this purpose, I first call attention to an example 
given in Quetelet’s book. It is of the measurements of the 
circumferences of the chests of a large number of Scotch 
soldiers. The Scotch are by no means a strictly uniform 
race , nor are they exposed to identical conditions. They 
are a mixture of Celts, Danes, Anglo-Saxons, and others, 
m various proportions, the Highlanders being almost purely 
Celts. On the other hand, these races, though diverse in 
orI gm, are not very dissimilar in character. Consequently, 



